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THE CONCEPT OF THE VARIABLE-GIVEN 


S I look back over the history of philosophy I find that the main 

disputes which are not purely verbal in character can be re- 
duced to disagreements on one or both of the two following issues: 
(1) What is given? (2) What is one entitled to infer beyond 
the given? Every philosophical or scientific system rests, I take 
it, upon certain foundations beneath which one is not permitted 
to dig; these are the data of the system. One of the outstanding 
features of the history of thought is the great variation which exists 
among individual thinkers as to what these ultimate data are. They 
may be sense data, the laws of logic, the content of my consciousness, 
myself as a thinking being, or God—to mention only a few of the 
most important. No agreement among investigators seems to me 
to be possible so long as there is dispute as to what the ultimate 
data for philosophizing are. But, furthermore, every investigator, 
except certain positivists of a very extreme type, agree that the 
intellectual enterprise does not consist in the mere listing of data; 
there is more to science and philosophy than the eternal elucidation 
of the obvious. The additional task consists in the description of 
those entities which are not among the ultimate data but are in- 
ferrable from this realm by certain specified techniques, e.g., re- 
quired to make the given ‘‘intelligible,’’? needed as tools to enable 
us to get about in the given, or required as prods by which we hope 
to force the given to yield more information about itself. The 
second outstanding feature of the history of thought is the great 
variation which exists among individual thinkers not only as to 
what these inferred entities are, but even as to the proper techniques 
by means of which we may attempt to ascertain what they are. 

I propose to see what can be done toward settling these disputes 
by employing a device which is very convenient in connection with 
arguments of all kinds—the concept of the variable. By means of a 
variable one simply shows that what was presumed to be a differ- 
ence in kind is really a difference in degree; one performs a synthetic 
act by which the species are united into a higher abstraction, which 
is itself capable of quantitative variation. The species are then 
shown to lie at different points on a dimension whose character as a 
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whole designates the similarity existing between them, and whose 
length shows the degree of the difference between them. 

In the problem under consideration this device may be ealled the 
concept of the variable-given. This concept must be used in the 
most general sense, i.e., to include anything which anybody ever sup- 
posed to be given in any sense. It will therefore include what is 
ordinarily called the inferred, in any one of the meanings of this 
term. It will also include the hypothetical and theoretical, the con- 
jectural and suppositional, the fictional, the fanciful, the imaginary, 
and the hallucinatory. It will even include what is ordinarily char- 
acterized as the not-given or the non-existent, since these entities 
enter into discourse usually through the fact that someone has sup- 
posed them to have some sort of existence. This given will vary 
along a dimension whose matrix is indicated by the clarity with 
which the given is given. The dimensional extremes will be, on the 
one hand, the very clearly given, and, on the other, the very ob- 
scurely given. The very clearly given will be what is ordinarily 
called the obvious, the self-evident, the ultimate data; the very 
obscurely given will be what is usually called the highly conjectural 
and the non-existent. 

The concept of the variable-given seems to me to involve a recog- 
nition of the fact that the suppositional and hypothetical, the in- 
ferred, even the fictional and the non-existent, are given in some 
sense. They may be given implicitly rather than explicitly, as hints 
rather than as declarations, as hunches rather than as convictions. 
For to be in discourse means to be given in some sense which it is 
important to determine. Symbols have meaning either by virtue 
of a direct reference to something clearly given, or by virtue of an 
indirect reference determinable through an operation performed 
upon something in the clearly given. But this means that symbols 
always refer to the given, though the ‘‘distance’’ from the given may 
be great in some cases and small in others. By this simple device 
I provide for your givens among mine, though I may feel obliged 
to place them somewhat further in the direction of obscurity than 
I place my own. But, at least, we have the essential grounds for 
agreement. Having arranged our respective givens upon a common 
dimension, we have only to agree upon the operations by which one 
can be obtained from the other, i.e., I must show how your givens 
are inferrable from mine, and you must show how my givens are 
inferrable from yours. 

In making the dimensional variation of the given simply the 
clarity with which the given is given, we avoid the necessity of sub- 
dividing the given into sharply separated realms. The difference 
between a datum and an inferred entity is not, at least in this initial 
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stage, anything in the character of the entity itself; one is a datum 
because it is clearly given, and the other is an inferred entity be- 
cause it is not so clearly given. They thus lie upon a continuum, and 
the difference between one and the other is relative to their separa- 
tion, and to the place of the segment connecting them in the series 
as a whole. There are many advantages to this notion. It avoids 
the supposition of sharply defined realms in which ‘‘scientific’’ 
objects and ‘‘physical’’ objects, respectively, reside; it makes un- 
necessary separate realms for ‘‘perfect triangles’’ and ‘‘actual 
triangles,’’ ‘‘perfect levers’’ and ‘‘actual levers’’; it tends to ob- 
literate the sharpness of the distinction between the formal and the 
material sciences. But in showing the relativity between the data 
and that which explains them it guards against that amazing tend- 
ency in human thought which always tempts one to suppose that 
when anything has been explained it has been explained away; if 
the data were once part of the clearly given they can never be taken 
from that realm and replaced by those entities in terms of which they 
are explained, for the explanatory entities arise out of and are 
defined in terms of the data. 

A consequent of the position, which may appear unfortunate to 
many, is that all positivisms which limit the range of intelligible 
discourse to a certain specified realm beyond which all communica- 
tion is nonsensical become untenable. I refer to all of those posi- 
tivisms which deny the right to extend the range of the given, and 
forbid discourse to be carried on unless it satisfies an arbitrarily 
limited criterion of meaningfulness. 

The mistake of such positions, it seems to me, lies in the sup- 
position that it is possible to define accurately the realm of the 
clearly given. One of the facts which seems to me to be given quite 
clearly is that some events are given more clearly than others; but 
one of the facts which seems to me to be given quite obscurely is the 
precise location of the line separating these two kinds of event. I 
find that the given expands under my very inspection, yet I find 
that it also shrinks as I examine it; for prolonged consideration 
sometimes clarifies an object in awareness, but also sometimes dispels 
a pseudo-clarity. Many things which are not given clearly are 
hinted at, but the hints are leading in some cases and vague in 
others. Hence we are obliged to suppose a continuity between the 
clearly given and the obscurely given, with one merging impercepti- 
bly into the other. We can say that one object is given clearly only 
by contrast with another object which is given less clearly. But if 
meanings are determined by and derived from objects, as every good 
empirical theory of meaning maintains, then meanings must vary 
continuously in their clarity just as the given does. Our symbols 
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ean be no more precise than our awareness of their referents permits. 

If we talk about objects which are given clearly we can use a precise 
terminology, but if we find ourselves obliged to refer to conjectural 
objects we must expect a corresponding loss in the exactness of our 
symbols. 

For this reason it seems to me to be a somewhat presuming act 
to tell an individual on a certain occasion that he is talking nonsense. 
If there is no definable criterion of the meaningful, then there is no 
definable criterion of the meaningless. In charging someone with 
speaking unintelligibly I am not only implying that he is unin- 
telligent, which bodes ill for an ultimate reconciliation between us, 
but denying him a capacity for unusual penetration. He may be 
talking confusedly about something of which he is only vaguely 
aware—but of which I may not be even vaguely aware. I thus open 
myself to the charge of simple-mindedness. So far as I can see, if 
I am confronted by someone who appears to be talking nonsense, all 
that I can do is to invite him to show me how he arrives at that about 
which he is talking, through certain describable operations per- 
formed upon something which is clearly given to both of us... Only 
in this way can I expand my given in such a way as to show the place 
which is occupied by his given in it. 

The strongest argument for the notion of the variable-given lies 
in the fact that it seems to be the implication of all science. Science, 
wisely, never attempts to set up the limits of the knowable. For 
science the given is always more potentially than it is actually. 
This is implied in the fact of discovery ; we do find the world to be 
more than we had supposed it to be. It is also implied in the fact 
of experimentation; we insert our fingers into nature in order to 
introduce conditions which will eventuate in a new state of affairs. 
It is implied especially in the fact that hypothetical entities, once 
only obscurely known, gradually take on clarity, and are by this 
same act admitted into the clearly given, to be taken as data for 
further theorizing. The notion of the variable-given is implied in 
the fact of general laws; we consider it as part of the meaning of a 
law that it should be more than an enumerative generalization. In 
all of these cases there is an implied acknowledgment that nature is 
more than she obviously is, and that the additional feature is of the 
same kind as that already discovered, except that it chooses to ex- 
hibit itself obscurely. 

Another advantage of the notion of the variable-given is the op- 
portunity it offers to lump together all suppositional entities into a 
single class. If the given is not a sharply defined realm there is no 
reason to suppose a host of supplementary realms—all different from 
one another, and all demanded upon independent grounds. It is 
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not unusual to find a scientific or philosophical system encumbered 
with one or all of the following types of entities: postulated entities, 
needed to make the system ‘‘intelligible,’’ but not demonstrable as 
to existence; fictions, needed for their explanatory value, but de- 
monstrably non-existent ; constructs, employed temporarily to further 
investigation, but ultimately to be abandoned; pragmatic entities, 
required to enable us to make the adjustments demanded by our 
practical lives; hypotheses, needed for their explanatory value and 
ultimately demonstrable as to their existence; theories, like hy- 
potheses except that they are more probable; and so on. Under the 
assumption of a variable-given, these all become entities of a kind. 
They can not be defined denotatively, for the objects to which they 
refer are not in the clearly given. Hence they must be defined con- 
notatively, through operations which may be performed upon objects 
which are given denotatively. This fact has been commonly reeog- 
nized with regard to fictions and constructs, but it has not been 
sufficiently emphasized with regard to postulates, pragmatic assump- 
tions, hypotheses and theories. None of these entities may legi- 
timately enter into discourse until it has been operationally defined. 

Another essential virtue of the concept of the variable-given is 
that it throws into proper light the relativity of the distinetion be- 
tween invention and discovery, between the method of anticipation 
and the method of interpretation, and between the non-existential, 
ideal, and a priori sciences, and the existential, real, and a posteriori 
sciences. If one admits the notion of the variable-given, then it no 
longer makes any difference whether a symbol for some obscurely 
given entity is defined through an operation performed upon a 
clearly given entity, or by direct inspection of the obscurely given 
entity itself. Consider, for example, an abstraction. Does one 
define the symbol for an abstraction by performing an abstractive 
operation upon a concretion, or does one define it simply by isolating 
its referent, inspecting this, and defining the symbol denotatively ? 
If one insists that the former is his method, he will be inclined to 
emphasize the method of anticipation, to claim that all conjectural 
entities are inventions, and to reduce the existential, real, and a 
posteriori sciences to the non-existential, ideal, and a priort. But if 
he insists that the latter is his method, he will be inclined to em- 
phasize the method of interpretation, to claim that all conjectural 
entities are discoveries, and to reduce the non-existential, ideal, and 
a priori sciences to the existential, real, and a posteriori. However, 
if he recognizes that the given is a variable, of which conecrete-ab- 
stract may represent one dimension, he will readily see that the dif- 
ference between rationalism and empiricism is not one of kind, but 
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one of degree; it depends simply upon the point at which one begins 
in the given. 

Especially significant among the advantages of the concept of the 
variable-given is the fact that it offers a general method of procedure 
for science and philosophy. This can be only sketched in conclusion. 
An empirical theory of meaning, I take it, proceeds upon at least the 
three following assumptions: (1) Symbols which are precisely de- 
fined are to be preferred to symbols which are either undefined or 
defined inadequately. (2) Wherever possible symbols are to be 
defined through the extensional route. (3) Where symbols ean not 
be defined through the extensional route they must be defined 
through the intensional route, viz., through their relations to symbols 
which can be defined through the extensional route. Upon the basis 
of these assumptions the general philosophical task seems to be 
essentially as follows: (a) The collection of the most clearly given of 
all data, with the proper extensional definitions of the symbols for 
them. (b) The progressive definition of all symbols for obscurely 
given entities through the description of their intensional relations 
with the symbols of the former group, i.e., the description of the 
operations involved in passing to them from the symbols of the 
former group; this will show the ‘‘distance’’ which separates the 
symbols for the obscurely given entities from the clearly given data. 
Only by this double method, it seems to me, can we talk with a fair 
degree of clarity about things which are inherently obscure. 

A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
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VERIFICATION, VERIFIABILITY, AND 
MEANINGFULNESS 


HE present paper attempts to answer a question concerning what 

the meaningfulness of an assertion requires, which was left un- 
answered in an outline of a theory of truth and of meaningfulness 
published some ten years ago by the writer,’ and which, as a result 
of independent developments in the field of philosophy, is now 
receiving considerable attention. The precise nature of that ques- 
tion can most easily be made clear by means of a brief summary of 
the theory presented in the earlier paper. 

Considered epistemically, an assertion is something which answers 
or forestalls a question. A question is about something itself not in 
question but given. In every question we may thus distinguish a 
datum and a dubitatum. The datum of the question constitutes the 


1‘¢A Liberalistic View of Truth,’’ Philos. Review, Vol. XXXIV (1925), 
No. 6. See also Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 313-317. 
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subject of the assertion which answers it, and the dubitatum con- 
stitutes the predicate of it. Thus any assertion, even a relational 
one, when considered epistemically, has a subject and a predicate ; 
and what the assertion asserts is the ‘‘correspondence’’ (or non- 
correspondence) of the two. To say that they ‘‘correspond’’ means, 
in general terms, that the character named by the predicate term 
is the same as a character concretely present in the subject.2, What 
constitutes sameness of the two in any particular case, however, can 
be defined only in terms of some particular procedure for the com- 
parison of the two, and of some particular outcome of the procedure. 

Consider, for example, the assertion that a given thing weighs one 
pound, i.e., that the weight of it is the same as the weight called one 
pound. That sameness can be defined only in terms of some specific 
procedure, e.g., one involving the use of a balance, and of a specific 
outcome of that procedure, e.g., that the relative positions of the two 
pans of the balance shall remain unchanged if the given thing and 
the standard pound are each transferred to the pan where the other 
was before.* 

To say that a given assertion is true thus means that if its subject 
and predicate should be compared by the procedure which defines 
what is meant by correspondence or sameness of its particular predi- 
cate and its subject, the outcome of the comparison would be as 
specified in the statement of the procedure. And the criterion of 
the truth of the given assertion consists in whether or not that out- 
come is as specified. But the procedure that defines what corre- 
spondence or sameness means in the case of the given assertion may 
equally well be described as defining what it means to say that the 
asserted predicate belongs to the given subject; or as defining the 
meaning of the term predicated of the given subject; or, again, as 
being the procedure, specification of which renders meaningful, i.e., 
assigns meaning to, an assertion having the given term as predicate. 

Accordingly, we ean say that when a procedure has been both 
specified and carried out the assertion to which it relates is both 
understood and verified (or, as the case may be, proved false) ; i.e., 
both its meaning and its truth are known. When, on the other hand, 
the procedure has been specified but not carried out, the assertion to 

2It is only in descriptive, not in existential, assertions that the predicate 
term names a character. An assertion is descriptive or existential according 
as the question it answers is of the type ‘‘Here is what?’’ or ‘‘Is there an X 
anywhere?’’ Not to complicate the exposition, the reference in this paper will 
be throughout to descriptive assertions. 

2 This is only a partial description of the procedure that defines sameness of 
weight. Sameness is a relation which is not only symmetrical, but also transitive, 


and to establish the transitivity the given thing would have to be compared also 
with some other thing that had itself been compared with the standard pound. 
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which it relates is understood, i.e., its meaning is known, but its truth 
is not known, but only knowable. That is, the assertion is verifiable. 
But here a distinction forces itself upon us which leads us directly 
to the question with which the present paper is ultimately concerned: 
The verifiability that the assertion then possesses either may be prac- 
tical verifiability—i.e., we not only know how to verify the assertion, 
but can verify it if we wish ;—or it may be only theoretical verifiabil- 
ity—i.e., we believe that we know how to verify the assertion, but we 
ean not verify it even if we wish, for lack of the means to do so. 

Now the question which this theory of the truth and the mean- 
ingfulness of assertions leaves unanswered, but which must be an- 
swered if that theory and others similar to it now current are to be 
freed from ultimate ambiguity, is this: When the verificatory pro- 
cedure specified can not actually be carried out, how can we be sure 
that it is even theoretically possible? i.e., what exactly does it mean, 
to say that it is theoretically possible, and what is the criterion of its 
theoretical possibility? For if it is not required that a procedure 
we specify be one that we are actually capable of carrying out, and 
yet no other restriction as to what it may be is introduced, the door 
is left open to the specifying of procedures which we should all feel 
to be such only in name and therefore wholly idle. We could, for 
instance, as Professor C. A. Baylis long ago pointed out to the writer, 
specify, as a procedure for the verification of any assertion, that God 
should observe the subject of the assertion, and notice whether or not 
it does have the asserted predicate. While this would not tell us 
whether the assertion is true, it would yet assign a meaning to the 
question whether it is true. Or again, with regard to assertions con- 
cerning the nature of certain events of the remote past, we could 
specify as procedure for the ascertainment of their truth the use of 
an instrument of observation which would do for us for distant 
time what the telescope does for distant space; or, as Professor W. 
Savery seemed to suggest in his discussion of Professor Carnap’s 
paper at the recent meeting of the Eastern Division of the Associa- 
tion, we could specify the use of a procedure described as a ‘‘going 
back in time,’’ or a ‘‘reversing of time.’’ 

The question is, then, how exactly we can tell whether a specified 
procedure which is not actually practicable is nevertheless ‘‘the- 
oretically possible’ in an admissible sense of that term; or, on the 
contrary, only in an inadmissible sense such as just illustrated, and 
then constitutes not properly a procedure at all, but only an elaborate 
name which we give to our ignorance of any. This question equally 
faces the logical positivists to-day, for they hold, concerning the 
nature of truth and the meaningfulness of assertions, a view of much 
the same sort as that summarized above. And to that question, 
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raised by the writer in the discussion of Professor Carnap’s paper 
at the meeting of the Eastern Division, Professor Carnap proposed 
the following answer: An assertion is said to be verifiable when a 
method for the verification of it can be defined without self-contradic- 
tion. 

What must now be pointed out is that this answer will not serve. 
For how can one tell whether a proposed method of verification is 
free from self-contradiction? It may well be free from obvious con- 
tradiction, but that it is free also from implicit contradiction can be 
shown only by exhibiting an instance of the actual use of it. That 
is, theoretical verifiability (if defined in terms of absence of self 
contradiction) can be established only by means of practical verifia- 
bility, i.e., of verification at wish ; and it is therefore to the latter that 
Professor Carnap is ultimately driven to appeal. But fatal objec- 
tions to the defining of meaningfulness in terms of practical veri- 
fiability were abundantly set forth in Professor Lovejoy’s paper at 
the same meeting. Some way of defining theoretical verifiability 
otherwise than in terms of non-contradiction must therefore be 
sought. 

Professor Bridgman’s Logic of Modern Physics,‘ approaching the 
problem of the meaningfulness of assertions quite independently 
from reflection upon the methods of modern physics, sets forth at 
length and with many detailed illustrations from that field a view of 
the matter substantially identical both with that summarized above 
and with that of the logical positivists, and gives to it the name by 
which it is now universally known, viz., the operational theory of the 
meaning of concepts.° When that book appeared, the present writer 
sought in it an answer to the fundamental question propounded 
above, but without success. For Professor Bridgman’s position 
there seems to be that, unless the operational program by which the 
answer to a question could be ascertained can actually be carried out, 

4'The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 

5 But Professor Bridgman’s requirement that ‘‘the set of operations equiv- 
alent to any concept be a unique set’’ (p. 6), because ‘‘if we have more than 
one set of operations we have more than one concept’’ (p. 10), seems to the 
writer unnecessary and inadmissible. For just as a given set of operations 
defines the sameness of two lengths or two weights, so conversely, if another set 
of operations finds equal all the lengths or weights which the given set defined 
as equal, (and finds unequal all the lengths or weights which the given set defined 
as unequal), then the second set of operations is thereby shown to be equivalent 
to the first (at least over the range of lengths or weights to which both sets have 
been applied, and, with more or less probability, beyond it). And it is just 
because measurement of lengths in terms of operations with rods, and in terms 
of operations with light beams, have in many terrestrial cases at least, thus 


been shown to be equivalent operations, that both operations are properly said 
to measure the same thing, viz., length in both cases. 
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the question is meaningless. This, however, would entail that, for in. 
stance, the question whether or not there is on the other side of the 
moon a mountain 5023 feet high is meaningless; and this seems im- 
possible to accept. 

The writer inquired at the time from Professor Bridgman what 
he would say in such a ease. His position, as the writer gathered it, 
was that the question is not meaningless because a program of opera- 
tions for the solution of it can be defined that has the following char. 
acters: It seems to involve no self-contradiction nor contradiction 
with anything we now believe to be true; it involves extensions of 
operations now performed by us only by amounts which do not seem 
prohibitive; and it seems possible of realization if we had sufficient 
material resources at our command. 

This answer, whether or not faithfully representing Professor 
Bridgman’s position, has the ring of common sense, and seems in need 
only of analysis and of restatement in a form systematic enough to 
bring out fully that answer’s theoretical import. The attempt I 
shall now make to do this will at the same time give the answer which 
I propose to the question what exactly constitutes theoretical veri- 
fiability. 

The condition that a proposed verificatory procedure must in- 
volve no self-contradiction has already been shown above to be only 
a counsel of perfection ; but the requirement of non-contradiction of 
anything we now believe to be true is more significant because it 
suggests a positive definition of theoretical verifiability as that, 
namely, which is provided by a verificatory procedure itself defined 
in terms of laws of nature already known to us, i.e., in terms of 
processes to which entities of kinds already known to exist are al- 
ready known to be amenable. 

Definition of theoretical verifiability in such terms, and of the 
meaningfulness of assertions in terms of it has, however, some in- 
teresting implications. It implies, for example, that meaningfulness 
both has degrees and is relative to occasions. For that definition of 
theoretical verifiability amounts to saying that, although it is not 
required that we should actually be able to carry out the verificatory 
process we specify (as defining the meaning of a given assertion), 
yet that process must be of a kind of which eases are known to exis! ; 
that is, a process of the same sort must already have been actually 
carried out by us in some other case of the same sort. And it is 
obvious that being of the same sort as, i.e., being similar to, is some- 
thing that is susceptible of variation both in degree and in impor- 
tance: the similarity, namely, may be remote or it may be close, and 
the respects in which it is present may be unimportant or important. 
The assertion concerned will then correspondingly have for us only 
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a vague or on the contrary a definite meaning; and either of these 
will itself be either irrelevant or on the contrary relevant to the 
purposes of the occasion on which the given assertion was made. 

That is, what is essential is whether the similarity (of the veri- 
ficatory procedure specified to procedures already actually per- 
formed) both is close enough for and is in the respects relevant to, 
the purposes of the occasion on which the assertion we consider was 
made; i.e., more particularly, whether the similarity, both in degree 
and in nature, is what it needs to be to make it certain or probable 
that the assertion concerned would, if true, have the implications we 
claim it would have. What we ean say, then, is that when both the 
assertion considered and the verificatory process specified for it are 
similar enough (to other assertions already verified and to the proc- 
esses by which they were verified) to make certain or probable what 
was stated just above, then the assertion considered has meaning 
certainly or probably definite enough for the use one is proposing to 
make of it on the occasion. 

Another way of stating the same thing is that the assertion we 
consider, and the verificatory process we specify for it, must con- 
stitute only moderate extrapolations in degree and in kind from 
assertions already verified and from the processes by which they 
were verified—the more moderate the extrapolation, the greater the 
probability that the meaning assigned to the assertion (by the veri- 
ficatory process we specify for it) will be definite enough to warrant 
inferences, and relevant to those we propose on the occasion to base 
upon the meaning of the assertion considered. 

Considering the question of theoretical verifiability, lastly, from 
the negative side, we can say that a proposed verificatory process 
is known to be illegitimate (a) if it is known to be self-contradictory, 
and (b) if it is known to contradict some law of nature; i.e., to 
assume some law of nature to be different from what it is known to 
be; i.e., to assume possible in nature something that is impossible 
so long as the laws of nature are what we know them to be. 

And if a verificatory process, although not known to be incom- 
patible with the known laws of nature, is defined in terms of imagi- 
nary laws, i.e., of laws of the reality of which there is no evidence, 
then the verificatory process so defined is illegitimate also, because 
the meaning it assigns to the assertion is then a function not of our 
present knowledge, but of our present ignorance. This involves that 
assertions for the verification of which we specify, e.g., the use of a 
‘‘time reversing machine,’’ or of ‘‘an insulating suit of material that 
does not vaporize at the surface of the sun,’’ or of ‘‘a wire connec- 
tion between the consciousness of one person and that of another,”’ 
ete., are to-day meaningless. For to describe a process or an instru- 
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ment solely in terms of the results that could be obtained by means 
of it tells us exactly nothing as to the nature of an instrument 
capable of those results. Definition of a verificatory process in such 
terms, is something analogous to the fallacy called argumentum ad 
ignorantiam, and might be termed definition of the ignotum per 
ignotius, or definition ex nthilo. 

In order to forestall possible misinterpretations of the scope of 
the theory of meaningfulness that has now been outlined, it is in 
conclusion necessary to state definitely that it does not pretend to be 
a theory of meaning in general, but only a theory (a) of meaning 
which is ‘‘real’’ as distinguished from merely verbal in the sense 
these terms have when, e.g., ‘‘real’’ definition is contrasted with 
verbal or nominal definition; and (b) of meaning which is ex- 
plicitly or discursively known as distinguished from only intuitively 
and vaguely known.® When, therefore, assertions are referred to 
above as being (or not being) ‘‘meaningful,’’ that term is to be 
taken as signifying that these assertions have (or do not have) 
explicitly known real meaning; and not as signifying only that they 
have some sort of meaning (or no meaning of any sort). 


C. J. DUCASSE. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





OF WHAT USE IS METAPHYSICS?! 
I 


C. S. SCHILLER has given to one of the iterations of his 
* humanism the provocative title, -‘‘Must Philosophers Dis- 
agree?’’ To this question I think we may safely answer, ‘‘ Whether 
they must, they certainly do, and on practically every issue.’’ And 
this disagreement is to-day notably directed toward fundamentals. 
In metaphysies there is not only disagreement as to what metaphysics 
is but even as to whether there is any such subject at all. No doubt 
agreement could easily be attained on this: that what has been called 
metaphysics in the past has been of tremendous emotional use to 
certain types of mind; witness the neo-Platonists in the Hellenic 
world and the Rosicrucians in our own day. Pragmatieally, as 
Dewey has overwhelmingly shown, metaphysics is justified. But my 
question is rather, has metaphysics any cognitive use? 
Now obviously the cognitive usefulness of metaphysics is tied 
6 Cf. ‘*Is Scientific Verification Possible in Philosophy?’’ Philos. of Science, 
Vol. 1I (1935), pp. 123-124, sees. 3 and 5. 


1A paper read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at Stanford University, Dezember 26, 1935. 
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up with the cognitive method of metaphysics. Recent analyses of 
the nature and method of metaphysical knowledge have the startling 
consequence that there is no such thing as metaphysical knowledge 
at all, or at best that the probabilities that there ever will be such 
knowledge are exceedingly small. 

Consider G. E. Moore. Moore’s writings are to my mind of most 
significance as illustrations of a general philosophic method. In 
fact, any reader must be impressed with Moore’s great difficulty 
in attaining any definite conclusions whatever by the use of his 
method. This method, in the rough, is as follows. A philosophic 
question is stated. Then all possible meanings of this question, con- 
sonant with the grammatical form of its expression, are stated. 
Then all possible answers to all possible meanings of the question 
are formulated. Each one of these is possibly true. But have we 
any reason to suppose it true? Here arises the characteristically 
negative feature in Moore’s procedure. It is that no significant 
philosophic proposition can be proved. For every proposition is 
either analytic or synthetic (in Kant’s sense). Now if a proposi- 
tion is analytic, it is redundant, has no significance, and no one would 
care to prove it. But no synthetic proposition can be proved, for 
even if as a matter of fact every S is a P (as asserted by the proposi- 
tion), the connotation of P can not be derived from that of S, and 
therefore the proposition though as a fact true can not be proved. 
Hence all rational metaphysical arguments are illegitimate. We can 
properly decide between different answers to a philosophic question 
only by assumption, assumption ultimately based on the inherent 
propensities of human belief revealing themselves in the fact of social 
agreement. This is, of course, a reversion to the common sense of 
Thomas Reid. But if common sense be thus inherently right, 
whereas metaphysical arguments are always unsound, the sole proper 
task to-day of metaphysics (or any philosophic discipline) is to undo 
the effects of previous (bad) metaphysics. Thus it would seem that 
metaphysics (and philosophy generally) has only a negative and 
thus a merely temporary cognitive use—it should be a purge to 
eliminate its own bad effects and itself as well. 

Consider Ludwig Wittgenstein. Philosophie method for Witt- 
genstein is hardly more than an explicit statement of what it is for 
Moore, with the difference that he would have us find truth in the 
propositions of the special sciences rather than in the propensities 
of human belief. That there can be no rational proof of a meta- 
physical proposition is evident from Wittgenstein’s contention that 
all valid inference is tautological. Furthermore, no metaphysical 
proposition can be true, since ‘‘the totality of true propositions is 
the totality of the natural sciences,’’ and ‘‘philosophy is not one of 
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the natural sciences.’’* In fact, there can not even be any meta- 
physical propositions at all, for the sole function of philosophy is 
that of logical clarification, viz., a clarification of non-philosophical 
propositions. And finally, to take away from philosophy even that 
which it hath not, Wittgenstein asserts that philosophy can not even 
tell us how to elucidate non-philosophie propositions (though ap- 
parently Wittgenstein excepts his own book). For to say anything 
about elucidation would be to say something about symbols, whereas 
nothing can be said about symbols (i.e., symbolization can not be 
symbolized, for a symbol always symbolizes other things by virtue 
of a structure in common with them, hence it can not symbolize the 
common structure itself). Thus it is not surprising to find Witt- 
genstein saying that metaphysics can say nothing whatever about 
anything whatever. ‘‘The right method of philosophy would be 
this. To say nothing except what can be said, i.e., the propositions 
of natural science, i.e., something that has nothing to do with phi- 
losophy: and then always, when someone else wished to say some- 
thing metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that he had given no 
meaning to certain signs in his propositions. This method would 
be unsatisfying to the other—he would not have the feeling that we 
were teaching him philosophy—but it would be the only strictly 
correct method.’’* So Wittgenstein’s final advice to other phi- 
losophers is ‘‘Whereof one can not speak, thereof must one be 
silent.’’ * 

Thus both Moore and Wittgenstein reach essentially the same 
conclusion: that metaphysics is cognitively useless. And this con- 
clusion is reached because of a certain interpretation of philosophic 
method. What of the source and nature of this interpretation it- 
self? It obviously is not an historical summary of philosophic 
method in the past. Neither Moore nor Wittgenstein so much as 
hint that their method is that of any historically important phi- 
losopher ; and there is quite evident in both a sense of pride in the 
development of a new method. The method they espouse is not a 
description of actual procedure in philosophy but the presentation 
of an ideal. They are showing us how philosophy ought to proceed. 
Now what reason can they offer for accepting such an ideal? They 
can not prove to us that it is a good ideal, or even that it is better 
than any other. For their own analysis makes all valid proof tauto- 
logical. They are, it is evident, at the mercy of our propensities to 
believe or of our unutterable, mystic insights. But as professional 
metaphysicians, we probably will not find ourselves instinctively 

2 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 4.11, 4.111. 

3 Ibid., 6.53. 

4 Ibid., 7. 
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drawn toward an ideal of procedure which, having neither a de- 
scriptive nor a rational ground in our subject-matter, destroys the 
very possibility of that subject-matter itself. Moore and Wittgen- 
stein might defend themselves by saying: ‘‘By showing that no 
metaphysical proofs are possible we have shown that metaphysics 
can not, in its own right, attain any knowledge.’’ In answer, let us 
leave aside the paradox that if all proof is tautological, then this 
proposition can not itself be proved (except by assuming it). Let 
us rather accept the proposition and its consequence that there can 
be no valid metaphysical proof. But from this it certainly does not 
follow that metaphysies is cognitively useless. For both Moore and 
Wittgenstein would admit other methods of gaining knowledge than 
by strict or valid proof. And they can not prove nor have they 
descriptively shown that metaphysics has not or may not legitimately 
use some other cognitive method. 

Let us turn to one other interpretation of philosophic method 
whieh, whether intentionally or not, has the consequence that meta- 
physies is cognitively useless. In this case, however, the interpre- 
tation is, at least in great part, historically descriptive. I refer to 
Professor S. C. Pepper’s ‘‘Root Metaphor Theory of Metaphysies.’’ * 
Rejecting dogmatism as an illegitimate metaphysical method, Pepper 
accepts the method of hypothesis. A metaphysical hypothesis is one 
claiming world-wide scope, claiming, i.e., to cover all fact. The root 
metaphor theory is the hypothesis *® that all such metaphysical hy- 
potheses are ‘‘framed in the first instance on the basis of a rather 
small set of facts and then expanded in reference so as to cover all 
facts.’”’* For example, the root metaphor of push and pull gener- 
ates metaphysical mechanism; that of organic whole, objective ideal- 
ism. The criteria of the truth of any metaphysical hypothesis are 
its scope and its adequacy. That is, a root metaphor is a better 
metaphysical hypothesis so far as it can be shown to describe a 
greater range of fact, and in so far as its description of fact ‘‘fits’’ 
the fact better. Obviously the ideal root metaphor sought in meta- 
physies is one which describes all fact fittingly or adequately. But 
here is the rub. None of the root metaphors important in the his- 
tory of metaphysics is adequate. ‘‘Whether in the hands of future 
ingenious philosophers one of them may turn out to be, nobody ean 
very well say in advance. But it seems unlikely, since the inade- 

5A paper read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at Berkeley in December, 1935, and published in THIS JoURNAL, 
Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 365-374. 

6T shall not raise the question whether this hypothesis is metaphysical. 
Strictly, it is not, for it claims not to cover all fact but only metaphysical 


hypotheses. 
7 Op. cit., p. 369. 
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quacies that arise within these philosophies are all of the form of 
self-contradictions.’’* Furthermore, ‘‘in such cases as [these] 
where the difficulties are traceable directly back to the categories, 
and where the theories have been worked over by many men for 
many years, the chance seems slight of ironing out the source of the 
difficulties.’?® Now the rather obvious consequence that the whole 
enterprise of metaphysics is cognitively useless is not drawn by Pro- 
fessor Pepper. In fact, he asserts that ‘‘the admitted inadequacies 
of the several relatively adequate world hypotheses is not a good 
reason for the rejection of all or any of them; but, on the contrary, 
since they are all in the same condition, a reason for the retention 
of them all. Presumably each gives some sort of information about 
the world the others garble.’’?® This I maintain is a manifestly 
incorrect conclusion. When we remember that a metaphysical hy- 
pothesis is one which asserts about all fact, and also that every his- 
torically important metaphysical hypothesis is inadequate in the 
sense that its basic categories lead it both to ‘‘assert and deny some- 
thing of certain facts,’’** it follows (unless we wish to diseard the 
law of contradiction) that none of these metaphysical hypotheses 
is true to any degree whatever; they are all completely useless as 
metaphysical cognitions. Pepper is correct, however, in saying that 
this result does not justify the dogmatic assertion that no metaphysi- 
cal hypothesis can have any cognitive significance. Let us then 
develop Pepper’s root metaphor theory a little further. There is a 
class of all possible root metaphors for metaphysics. The test of the 
truth of any member of this class is to generalize its scope to all 
fact and then see if its descriptions are consistent. This test is 
negative—we can not hope to apply the metaphor-description of any 
hypothesis to every fact individually. So we can only be sure of the 
falsity of certain metaphysical hypotheses—viz., of any one which 
gives contradictory descriptions of the same fact. If there is any 
true metaphysical hypothesis it must reside in the remainder of the 
class of all possible metaphysical hypotheses when those we know 
to be false have been eliminated. There are two possibilities con- 
cerning the membership of the class of all possible metaphysical 
hypotheses: that it is infinite and that it is finite. If it be infinite, 
then our ‘‘residual method’’ (if I may so term it) can not possibly 
warrant the assertion of a finite probability of truth (no matter how 
small) to any hypothesis not yet shown to involve contradictions. 
Here again metaphysics would be cognitively useless. But let us 
8 Ibid., p. 370. 

9 Ibid., p. 370. 


10 Jbid., p. 371. 
11 Ibid., p. 370. 
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suppose the class is finite. Here we have the definite possibility 
that each hypothesis in the class will be at some time specifically 
formulated and investigated for possible contradictions by some 
philosopher. If such occurred the results might be of any one of the 
following three types: (1) Every member of the class is discovered 
to involve contradictions when universalized. This would mean the 
abandonment of metaphysics as a cognitive endeavor. (2) There 
are a plurality of hypotheses left when all those revealing contra- 
diction (so far as investigated) have been eliminated. Now in so 
far as these residual hypotheses are significantly different (i.e., such 
that any two give contradictory descriptions of some fact), it fol- 
lows that one but not more than one may be true and we can not 
determine which, if any, is true. (3) One and only one hypothesis 
remains after all those discovered to involve contradictions have been 
eliminated. This, of course, would be the most encouraging result 
to believers in metaphysics. But even here it must be remembered 
that further application of the categories of this hypothesis might in 
the future reveal contradictions. Thus after doing our very best for 
Professor Pepper’s theory of method in metaphysics, we discover 
that by it the chances for gaining any true metaphysical knowledge 
are exceedingly slim. 


II 


I wish to conclude with a constructive suggestion as to method 
in metaphysies. It is frankly an ideal, but differs from the ideals 
of Moore and Wittgenstein in making metaphysical knowledge possi- 
ble, and also in that it has much closer affinity to the history of 
metaphysical procedure. I feel that it differs from the root meta- 
phor theory in opposing the implicit primacy of the constructive 
function of thought in the latter. Frankly, I agree with Moore and 
Wittgenstein that any supposed proof of a metaphysical theory is 
either tautological or invalid. But I do not agree either that there 
is no other method of cognition open to metaphysics, nor that the 
only other method is the elimination of self-contradictory world- 
metaphors. In fact, I believe there is only one veridical method of 
cognition, and it can be used in metaphysics just as legitimately as 
in the special sciences or anywhere else. It is analysis (not the 
analysis of the subject in the predicate, nor of the premises in the 
conclusion, but of an object of knowledge in the knowledge of it). 
And I shall term the method in metaphysics which I advocate, the 
analytico-illustrative method. 

The ultimate unit of knowledge is the belief, which as symbolized 
is the proposition. The aim of every belief (achieved in true be- 
liefs) is the abstraction from its object of characteristics actually 
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characterizing the object. This abstraction is not a physical par- 
tition of the object; nothing is literally lifted out of the object. 
Rather, a belief simply asserts some distinguishable features of the 
object to be features of that object. But this abstraction is always 
twofold. For no belief literally includes its object in itself. Hence 
it must refer to its object, and the only way it ean do so is by the 
process of abstraction itself. Hence for significant (i.e., non-tauto- 
logical) belief, the object is designated by characteristics other than 
those affirmed or predicated of it. Characteristics then perform two 
functions in beliefs—designation of the object and predication of 
some feature of that object.'* The designation can never be errone- 
ous; it is the arbitrary element, serving to delimit the universe into 
what we are talking about. (It can on occasion be non-sense, how- 
ever, when the class of things so designated is null.) The predica- 
tion, on the other hand, may be erroneous, for it is the assertion 
that all the things exemplifying the designating characteristic ex- 
emplify a certain further characteristic as well. 

Any definite discipline of knowledge (such as a special science) 
investigates beliefs about objects designatable in certain definite 
fashions and where the predications are all of a certain type. More 
specifically, any discipline investigates beliefs forming its subject- 
matter to determine (1) their meaning—i.e., to explicate the con- 
stitution of the general type and the sub-species of predicating char- 
acteristics asserted in them, and (2) their truth—i.e., to ascertain 
whether the designated objects do exemplify these predicating char- 
acteristics. 

Metaphysics, like any of the special sciences, exemplifies this gen- 
eral analytical nature of knowledge. It differs only in the class of 
objects designated and the type of predication involved in the beliefs 
it investigates. Metaphysics studies all fact, i.e., any object that 
can be designated in any fashion is an object for metaphysical 
inquiry. It thus differs from the special sciences whose objects 
form more restricted classes. E.g., biology is concerned only with 
living organisms; physics, with motions (observed or inferred), ete. 
In anticipation of the general type of predicating characteristic 
involved in metaphysical beliefs (viz., existence), those of us who 
are empiricists on the question of the truth of metaphysical beliefs 
would limit further the extent of their objects—not anything desig- 
natable in any fashion, but anything which has been or could have 
been or will be or might be perceptually experienced, is the most 
general class of objects designated in metaphysical beliefs. 

Just as the class of objects of metaphysical beliefs is more in- 


12 Incidentally, this view denies that there can be any unique mode of 
designation called ‘‘denotation’’ which is non-connotative. 
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elusive than those of particular sciences, so their predication is 
much more abstract. Biology investigates predications of certain 
types of functions and structures of living organisms. Physies in- 
vestigates predications of measurable relations of motion. Meta- 
physies, however, investigates predications of existence. But here 
arises a supposedly insuperable difficulty. It is that existence can 
never be a predicate. And its basis is, I think, the view that ex- 
istence is not a characteristic. Now I confess this is an obscure 
problem for me, but as I now see it the truth seems to be that 
existence is a characteristic. This, however, is a misleading way of 
putting it. There is no general, abstract characteristic of existence 
whereby every existent thing exists. Rather, the existence of any- 
thing that does exist is peculiar to that existent. It is simply the 
concrete togetherness of the sum-total of that thing’s characteristics, 
a togetherness which is essentially a fact of exclusion in a present 
‘‘nassage’’ of other previously possible alternatives. The unique- 
ness of this characteristic whereby it is properly only predicable of 
a single object (whose existence it constitutes) is due to the fact that 
it is a relational property of just those characteristics which this 
thing exemplifies; no two existents exemplify the same sum-total of 
characteristics. It immediately follows that the object as existent, 
or the unique characteristic of existence of the object, never does 
literally enter our beliefs about it. Hence again we seem to be balked 
—although existence is a characteristic, it can not be a predication. 
But there are two senses in which the characteristic of existence does 
enter our beliefs. First, it enters elliptically. That is, the belief 
always includes some characteristics of the object as concretely to- 
gether. In direct perception the belief approximates most nearly 
the togetherness of the totality of the object’s characteristics. 
Second, it enters symbolically. It can do so because of the power of 
the mind to extrapolate. As we increase our perceptual knowledge 
of a thing we find that we have increased the number of characteris- 
tics experienced by us as concretely together in the thing. Hence 
we suppose that the thing as existent differs from it as it enters our 
knowledge only in exemplifying more characteristics as concretely 
together. It is true that at any time what these ‘‘more’’ may be is 
undetermined in our knewledge, but ‘‘more’’ and ‘‘coneretely to- 
gether’’ are already present in our knowledge. We can thus com- 
bine them symbolically and thereby refer to (although indirectly and 
symbolically) the total thing’s existence, which differs from what 
our knowledge directly grasps of it only in that it exemplifies more 
characteristics concretely together. Thus there is, in a sense, a 
common ‘‘form of existence’’ which can be abstracted from existent 
things and thus be literally present in our beliefs. This form of 
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existence is not itself the existence of any existent thing, but it 
differs from the latter only in that the latter includes directly (i.e., 
not merely symbolically) in its concrete togetherness indefinitely 
more characteristics than the former. And we have no reason to 
suppose that this indefinite ‘‘more’’ includes any characteristic in- 
trinsically unknowable, nor that, in every case, it includes char- 
acteristics essential to the nature of the specific existent (whereby 
it differs in its nature from other existents). 

If it be contended that this view is not purely analytic, that it 
involves a constructive activity of mind (in extrapolating to more 
characteristics the concrete togetherness of the few perceptually ex- 
perienced by us), I should heartily agree. But nevertheless analysis 
is the essential aim of knowledge, for even this extrapolation is con- 
trolled by it, seeking not an arbitrary extension of ideas but a 
deciphering of what really is exemplified by the object. To put it 
differently, from a psychological standpoint beliefs reveal all sorts 
of degrees of constructiveness. But epistemically they are all alike 
analytic: their truth-claim or assertiveness is precisely a claim of 
analysis of their objects. 

Now the importance of illustration in metaphysical procedure 
should be clear. Since there is no such thing as existence in general, 
it is necessary to investigate existence as predicated of specific ex- 
istents. But any specific existents will do, for though they differ 
in just what characteristics they exemplify as concretely arising to- 
gether, that difference may be neglected in discovering the common 
form of existence. Psychologically, however, it is best to use several 
existents very different in their natures, e.g., a steam roller, a pang 
of regret, a philosophical paper. I call such cases illustrations. 
They do not serve as ‘‘root metaphors.’’ The metaphysician does 
not properly extend their general natures to all existents, saying, 
e.g., that just as a steam roller is hard, brutish, and very definitely 
physical, so every existent must really be hard, brute, physical fact; 
or just as a pang of regret is an ephemeral mental state of some 
lonely soul, so every existent is but the projection of some mental 
solitude. No, it is not the general nature of steam rollers or sighs 
of regret but precisely what is peculiar about this specific steam roller 
or this specific sigh of regret as unique existents which makes them 
illustrative of the form of existence. To put it paradoxically, the 
general type of predication investigated by metaphysics is precisely 
that which is absolutely unique in each existent. 

Besides the meaning of the predication, metaphysics investigates 
the truth of beliefs asserting existence. And here is an interesting 
anomaly. There is relatively little divergence amongst metaphysi- 
cians to-day as to what specific things exist. Their divergence seems 
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rather to be on the question as to what it means to exist. This lends 
color to the contention that metaphysics ought to be a clarification of 
meanings and leave aside all questions of truth. But such a view is 
incorrect. For it is only by taking the object in a fashion consonant 
with the meaning of existence for the believer in each case that meta- 
physicians’ beliefs about what objects do exist are in agreement. 
Does this onion exist? Yes, as a physical thing, says the realist. No, 
not as a physical thing, but only as a correlation of sensations, says 
the positivist. Hence I claim metaphysicians are concerned with 
the truth of existence-predications as well as with their meaning. 
Now of course metaphysics can not investigate every belief with this 
type of predication. But it can classify such beliefs according to 
the kinds of designating characteristics involved. E.g., it can study 
the truth of beliefs asserting that minds exist, that physical things 
exist, that eternal objects or universals exist, ete. (and, of course, 
the contradictories of these). Now there are real issues here. I, 
for example, would argue that minds and physical things both truly 
exist, but that universals do not. And the truth of such assertions 
can be ascertained by essentially the same procedure as in the special 
sciences (viz., by further analysis of the objects), though it is not 
investigated by any of the special sciences. 

After this brief sketch of the method of metaphysics, let me con- 
clude by affirming that to my mind metaphysics is useful, not merely 
emotionally but cognitively. The old-fashioned view that this cog- 
nitive use of metaphysics is that it gives a synoptic view of all 
existence contains a modicum of truth. For metaphysics does deal 
with the class of all existents. Not in that it attempts the foolish 
task of knowing them all in detail, or of synthesizing them into some 
single, complete system. Rather, it attempts to abstract from them, 
using specific ones as illustrations, the general form of existence 
which constitutes the uniqueness of any given one qua existent. 
But if anyone reading this thinks that the constructive suggestions 
I have outlined are all ‘‘bosh,’’ let him still seriously consider the 
contention that the anti-metaphysicians amongst the philosophers 
have not established their case, that though they may have con- 
vincingly shown that certain methods in metaphysics are cognitively 
useless, they have given us no adequate ground for believing that 
there is no cognitively fruitful method open to metaphysics. 


Everett W. HAuu. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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Aristotle’s Physics. W.D. Ross. A Revised Text with Introdue- 
tion and Commentary. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1936. xii+ 750 pp. $12.00. 


This book is a revised Greek text of the Physics, with introduc- 
tion and commentary, on the same plan as that previously used for 
the Metaphysics by the same author, now the Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege; and the need for it was suggested when he was preparing for 
publication (1930) the translation by R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye, 
which forms part of Volume II of the Oxford translation of Aristotle, 
undertaken by Balliol College and the University Press. These facts 
constitute a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the present work 
for those who know the series. 

For the text, one hitherto neglected manuscript has been col- 
lated ; but Mr. Ross admits frankly that not much has come from it. 
‘*More light has in fact been derived from a study of the three Greek 
commentators,’’ Themistius, Philoponus, and Simplicius, whose 
works have been published under the direction of the Berlin Acad- 
emy. The net result, however, is a text of the Physics which has 
many advantages over any hitherto in existence. 

The Introduction consists of three sections, on the Structure of 
the Physics, Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy, and the Text of the 
Physics. Mr. Ross comes to the conclusion that Books I-VIT be- 
long to an early but not very early period in Aristotle’s career, 
probably to the end of the Academic period; while Book VIII, on 
the immobile first mover, is later in its present form, though probably 
it rests on earlier forms. Book VII, which has two versions, prob- 
ably did not form an integral part of the Physics, being incorpo- 
rated sometime in the third century B.C.; but at least one of the ver- 
sions is an early work by Aristotle himself. 

The section on Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy, which is of pri- 
mary interest to philosophers, covers approximately the same ground 
as the section on the Physics in Mr. Ross’s Aristotle (Methuen, 
1923) ; but the treatment here is fuller, and three new sections have 
been added on the paradoxes of Zeno, the Prime Mover, and the de- 
velopment of Aristotle’s theology, all of which are of great signifi- 
cance. It is, however, unfortunate that Dr. Edel’s ‘‘full and acute 
discussion’’ (p. 48) of Aristotle’s theory of the infinite had not 
reached the author before he wrote his section on this topic. With 
regard to the paradoxes, Mr. Ross reviews the discussions of Broad 
and the French philosophers, Noel, Brochard, Evellin, Tannery, as 
well as the theories of Cantor, Dedekind, and Lord Russell on trans- 

finite numbers; but he is not satisfied with them, and holds that 
“Zeno has not yet been finally answered’’ (p. 85). 
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Following the text, there is a complete analysis of the Physics, 
which covers 118 pages and runs continuously, in order to make it 
easy ‘‘for readers to follow the course of the magnificently continu- 
ous argument which runs, in particular, through books V, VI, and 
VIII’ (p. v). The commentary is in the form of notes to the Greek 
text, and is a monument of Aristotelian scholarship. 

The book is obviously indispensable for those who are seriously 
interested in Aristotle’s philosophy ; and we may hope that, together 
with Wicksteed and Cornford’s edition and the translation by Hardie 
and Gaye, it may succeed in producing, in English-speaking coun- 
tries particularly, a better understanding of Aristotle’s system than 
has been the rule. It should also be of great assistance in the in- 
terpretation of Thomas Aquinas and the medieval Aristotelians. 

R. S. 


The Logic of William of Ockham. Ernest A. Moopy. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, Ine. 1935. xiv + 322 pp. $3.50. 


It was formerly the fashion to find in the later Scholasties, es- 
pecially in the great Franciscans such as Roger Bacon and William 
of Ockham, and even in Duns Scotus, the collapse of Scholasticism 
and the beginnings of the modern scientific movement. Even Gilson 
still speaks of a yearning for a science that was yet unborn. But 


perhaps the present fashion is to go to the other extreme. Instead 
of the tendency to discover traces of modernism in almost every 
Scholastic after Anselm, the present tendency is to find pure Scho- 
lasticism not merely in Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon, but also in, 
let us say, Copernicus, who after all was revolutionary on only one 
point, and for the rest continued to hold with Aristotle, even to the 
system of the erystal spheres. But why stop there? Much of 
Galileo is Aristotelian thinking, and Scholastic influence shapes the 
thought of Francis Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza. Even Hegel 
sought to revive an Aristotelian qualitative type of science. This 
is not to be wondered at. Most philosophers have been arguers. 
And one must argue with one’s predecessors, since the writings of 
one’s successors are not yet available for such use. And so the 
philosopher will be looking back, and shaping his dialectic to con- 
form with the past, even when he intends to work a revolution. 
And sometimes he may help to work a revolution without intending 
it, and such, I think, was the effect of Ockham, though the present 
text gives good evidence that, in intention, he was not revolutionary. 

The book before us is written to prove that William of Ockham 
had no thought of a new way of experimental science, but was in- 
terested in the proper interpretation of Aristotle, being more Aris- 
totelian than Aquinas, almost more consistently Aristotelian than 
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Aristotle himself. The author writes well at the opening and close, 
but most of the book is difficult reading, because the emphasis is on 
technical details of Ockham’s step by step interpretation of Aris- 
totle’s logical writings. It is clearly brought out that Porphyry’s 
interpretation of the predicables, which shaped so much of the 
Realist-Nominalist controversy, was one that made nonsense out of 
the Aristotelian distinction of the essention and the accidental 
(though one misses a reference to Joseph’s similar discussion of 
this). The further contention that one can not be a Platonist 
without being a monist needs further proving. May not the pan- 
theism of many a Scholastic Realist be attributed to his religious 
enthusiasm, rather than to his Platonism? Consider the Platonism 
of the Timaeus, or of the early New Realism of Moore and Russell. 
And on the other hand, is there not a good deal of Aristotelian sub- 
stance philosophy in the monism of Spinoza? Aquinas himself was 
accused of pantheism. But that there were in fact two great tend- 
encies, one closer to Plato, and the other to Aristotle, the former 
more monistic and certainly more mystical, can not be disputed. 
And that Ockham’s Nominalism is really an Aristotelian emphasis 
on the inherence of universals in things, essenee and existence being 
one substance and inseparable, and is not a sensationalist empiricism 
or a denial of the objectivity of characters and forms, is well brought 
out in the course of the author’s discussion. 


nm. TF. ©. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza and Brunner. WALTER BERNARD. New 
York: Spinoza Institute of America. 1934. 239 pp. 


Consistent with his thesis that Spinoza and Brunner expound a 
single philosophy, of which the first part was written by Spinoza, 
the second by Brunner, Dr. Bernard announces a twofold purpose, 
first, to set forth, with Brunner’s help, a clearer interpretation of 
Spinoza’s philosophy ; second, to direct attention to the peculiar con- 
tributions of Brunner to philosophy. It is not inconsistent, there- 
fore, that Brunner is unique in the history of thought (pp. 61, 67), 
nor that he should be authority for frequent statements of what 
Spinoza ‘‘meant’’ or what Spinoza ‘‘ wished to say’’—or ‘‘the truth 
of the matter’’—which are not immediately reconcilable with 
Spinoza’s statement of their common truths. After the first chapter 
on ‘‘God and Absolute Truth,’’ which is grounded on the writings 
of Spinoza (for Brunner rejected the term ‘‘God’’ because of its 
superstitious associations, p. 58), the exposition follows the lead of 
Brunner, while Spinoza, as interpreted by Brunner, is introduced to 
lend occasional support. In this unequal partnership Brunner is 
able not only to agree with Spinoza, but to reconcile him with other 
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philosophers. Spinoza’s doctrine of attributes is essentially the 
same as Plato’s doctrine of ideas (p. 220). Moreover, the two 
attributes are really only one (p. 215), for Thought thinks Matter, 
or, more exactly, Matter thinks itself (p. 170). This fundamental 
truth requires the restatement of the more important doctrines of 
Spinoza: things are sensations (p. 73); all concepts are visual (p. 
76) ; all feelings are bodily feelings (p. 132) ; knowing, willing, and 
acting are bodily (pp. 140, 142) ; the agreement of ideas and ideata is 
primarily the agreement of knowing and feeling (p. 209). Where 
Spinoza speaks of the ‘‘simultaneousness of bodily actions and 
ideas,’’ Brunner ‘‘more clearly speaks’’ of the consciousness of the 
body (p. 135); when Spinoza says that there is no relation between 
will and motion, Brunner ean cite that statement with approval, 
since there can be no causal relation between mind and body, and 
therefore since will is consciousness of our body as moving, will is 
bodily and therefore Spinoza would agree will is motion (p. 144). 

A reader who has looked into more than one book on Spinoza 
needs no warning that there are many Spinozas. Dr. Bernard has 
set forth one of them, Spinoza, the First of the Moderns, in one of 
his many guises. What is more important, he has exhibited in an 
extreme form one of the methods which are prevalent in the writing 
of the history of philosophy; its canons require only that the phi- 
losopher’s doctrines be set forth as approximations to the true 
philosophy. Almost any other philosophy subsequent or prior to 
Spinoza might have served as well as Brunner’s, but perhaps Brun- 
ner is peculiarly well suited to that purpose since in the course of 
his own writings he has given indication of how Spinoza, rightly 
read, approximates the truth. 

R. McK. 


Die Welt des Barock. UHeEtNricH SCHALLER. Miinechen: Ernst Rein- 
hardt. 1936. 77 pp. 3M. 


This is the fourth of a series of books and monographs by the 
author on the Weltanschauung of various major periods and move- 
ments in European culture—the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and 
the Reformation having already been treated. The monograph 
‘under review seeks to define, or at least to describe, the underlying 
spirit of what has come to be called the baroque. After a summary 
indication of the problem, the author rapidly surveys the various 
manifestations of the baroque spirit in the fine arts and in literature. 
He then attempts an analysis of the baroque ‘‘philosophy of life’’ 
(Weltanschauung und Weltgefiihl). He finds it to consist in es- 
sence in a tension or polarity between the spiritual and the physical, 
other-worldliness and this-worldliness, asceticism and_ sensuality. 
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This dualism is, he believes, the source of that peculiar vitality 
which informs the best baroque art and literature; but it is also the 
source of that theatrical over-emphasis and that spiritual and ar- 
tistic instability which is apt to leave us dissatisfied in the presence 
of many baroque works of art. The last part of the monograph ex- 
plores in some detail the religious literature of the period, on the 
tenable theory that a knowledge of this literature is essential to an 
understanding of the baroque consciousness, and the monograph ends 
with a brief consideration of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment. 
The work is profusely annotated and seems to have genuine 
scholarly merit, though I can not say how far scholars in the field 
would accept specific statements and analyses. In any ease, it pro- 
vides a clear and compact restatement of an important problem and 
a useful guide to pertinent critical literature in German. 
T. M. G. 




















































The Problem of Time. University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, Volume 18. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1935. 225 pp. $2.25. 


In this group of lectures, delivered before the Philosophical 
Union at Berkeley in 1934, Professors Adams, Dennes, Lenzen, 
Loewenberg, Mackay, Marhenke, and Pepper and Dr. Strong deal at 
length with the most perplexing of all philosophic problems. The 
resulting volume is not to be classed among the most successful in 
this valuable series. Nor is the inconclusive character of several, 
at least, of the papers altogether due to the difficulty of the subject. 
It is attributable, rather, to a tendency to dismiss alleged difficulties 
as the mistakes and self-contradictions of non-operational, non- 
positivistic or at least non-empirical philosophies. Once such dif- 
ficulties are out of the way, the subsequent description of occurrences 
as ‘‘ongoing processes’? becomes a relatively simple affair. But 
**nrocess’’ and ‘‘experience’’ are so indefinitely used that the pro- 
ferred descriptions seem frequently to constitute verbal evasions of 
problems that the traditional philosophers were at least trying to 
work out in a consistent and thoroughgoing way. I can not help 
feeling that a precise specification by Professor Dennes of ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ and ‘‘empirical’’ would reintroduce some at least of the 
problems that his eloquent defense of empiricism refuses to acknowl- 
edge as genuine. 

Professors Marhenke and Adams deal with genuinely funda- 
mental issues—the one in a careful criticism of McTaggart, the other 
in a very suggestive attempt to establish an objective ‘‘individu- 
ality’’ for events in terms of which the ‘‘present’’ of any actuality 
ean be specified. Each, however, is forced for lack of time to close 
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somewhat abruptly, with perplexing or at least paradoxical con- 
sequences of his position unexamined. 

On more special phases of the subject, Professor Pepper’s con- 
structive suggestions as to the way in which a pragmatist (or con- 
textualist) might reconcile his ascription of temporal order to nature 
with his instrumental theory of truth, and Professor Lenzen’s in- 
forming and precise account of the ‘‘schema of time’’ employed in 
physical measurement, are enlightening. 

A. E. M. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Studien iiber Autoritiét und Familie. Forschungsberischte aus 
dem Institut fiir Sozialforschung. Published in German with a 40- 
page English summary. Paris: Félix Alean. 1936. (American 
Branch, International Institute of Social Research, 429 West 117th 
Street, N. Y. C.) $7.00. 

Smith, T. V.: The Promise of American Politics. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1936. xiii+ 290 pp. $2.50. 

Ernest Nagel: ‘‘The Meaning of Probability.’’ (Reprinted from 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, Volume XXXI1, 
pp. 10-30.) 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. Vol. XLVI, No. 3. Lib- 
eral Movements in the United States—Their Methods and Aims: 
J. H. Tufts. The False Principle of Liberalism: E. Jordan. 
‘‘Cuius Regio, Illius Opinio’’: Considerations of the Present Crisis 
of the Tolerance Idea: H. Gomperz. The Forms and the Substance 
of Liberalism: Charner Perry. The Strategic Liberty of Liberal- 
ism: T. V. Smith. Authority and Obedience in Vedanta: Brij Lal 
Sharma. Discussions—The Ethies of Competition: C. E. Ayres. 
Logie and Moral Righteousness: Charner Perry. The Chicago 
School: 7. V. Smith. The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences in 
Review: H. D. Laswell. 

PuiLosopuy. Vol. XI, No. 42. The Place of Myth in Philoso- 
phy: W. R. Inge. The Study of Economie Activity: T. M. Knoz. 
The Interest Theory of Value: A. C. Garnett. Physical Influence 
and Mental Reference: C. Lloyd Morgan. Philosophie History and 
Prophecy : Hilda D. Oakeley. On Abstract Art: E. W. Brooks. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 61° Année, Nos. 3 et 4. Lettres a L. 
Dauriae (suite): Ch. Renouvier. La physique nouvelle implique-t- 
elle une crise philosophique?: J. Sageret. La philosophie de 1’ex- 
istence dans l’ceuvre de K. Jaspers et de M. Heidegger: S. Marck. 
Religion et moralité (fin): M. Pradines. 
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Diz TATWELT. 12. Jahrgang, Heft 1. Dem Jahrgang 1936 zum 
Geleit. Meister Eckhart und Luther: Erich Seeberg. Hagia 
Sophia: Lucian Blaga. Ein Kapitel der modernen italienischen 
Philosophie: R. W. Holmes. Das Verhiiltnis des Subjektiven und 
Objektiven im deutschen Idealismus: Justus Schwarz. Philosophie 
und Staat (Schluss) : Julius Binder. 

La Critica. Anno XXXIV, fase. II. Aleuni poeti (Antonio 
della Porta; Guido Gozzano; Francesco Gaeta; Riccardo Balsamo 
Crivelli): Benedetto Croce. Cattolicismo e civilté moderna nel 
secolo XIX (cont.): (1. J. De Maistre): Adolfo Omodeo. Storici 
europei del secolo XIX (I. Agostino Thierry): Guido de Ruggiero. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of Mind Association followed by a Joint 
Session with the Aristotelian Society and Scots Philosophical Club 


will be held at St. Andrews, Scotland, July 3-5, 1936. The program 
is as follows: 


Fripay, JULY 3epD. 
8:00 p.m. Address by Professor G. F. Stout. 


SATURDAY, JULY 4TH. 


10:00 a.m. Symposium: ‘‘The Nature of Memory Knowledge.’’ 
Prof. H. H. Price, Prof. J. Laird, Mr. J. N. Wright. 

2:00 p.m. Symposium: ‘‘Is There a Problem of Sense Data?’’ 
Mr. G. A. Paul, Miss H. M. Smith, Mr. A. R. M. Murray. 

8:00 p.m. Symposium: ‘‘Are There Synthetic a priori Truths?’’ 
Prof. C. D. Broad, Mr. A. J. D. Porteous, Mr. Reginald Jackson. 


Sunpay, JULY 5TH. 


10:00 a.m. Symposium: ‘‘Is Existence a Predicate?’’ 
Mr. W. Kneale, Prof. G. E. Moore. 
8:00 p.m. Symposium: ‘‘Can Philosophy Determine What is Ethi- 
eally or Socially Valuable ?’’ 
Prof. J. L. Stocks, Mr. A. K. Stout, Mr. W. D. Lamont. 
Applications for membership and for accommodation should be 
made as early as possible to Mr. D. J. B. Ritchie, The Bursar, St. 
Salvator’s Hall, St. Andrews, Fife. 





Professor Rudolf Carnap of the Deutsche Universitat in Prague 
gave a series of three lectures at Columbia University, April 14-16, 
on the subject ‘‘Scientific Empiricism. ”’ 





